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strong position, where a single road ran along a narrow shelf be-
tween the mountain and the shore, was reached by the British on
August 6, twenty-seven days after the original landing.

Meanwhile, in the last days of July the Italian political position
began to turn over, as the tie which bound that unwarlike country
to the Germans stretched and shredded like an ill-made rope under
a strain which is about to snap it King Victor Emmanuel not only
dismissed but promptly arrested Mussolini, the Italian symbol of
the Axis. The fall of the dictator, whose power had been legalized
by the fact that he was the King's prime minister, did not immedi-
ately take Italy out of the war. The new prime minister, the aged
Marshal Badoglio, gave every outward assurance of an intention
to continue the struggle on the German side. Nonetheless, it was
dear that further political shifts were on the way.

From the beginning the Italo-German alliance had suffered from
the mutual contempt of the two peoples, the Italians despising Ger-
mans as uncouth and repulsive barbarians, while the Germans de-
spised the Italians as unsoldierly. The European Ads had by no
means been altogether hollow like the cynical German-Soviet treaty
of August, '39; Mussolini had built his whole foreign policy upon
it, and both he and the active nucleus of the Fascist party were too
firmly committed to withdraw. Nevertheless, something had re-
mained of the traditional Italian friendship for England, now pow-
erfully seconded by the strong popular feeling for the United States,
forged by the presence of the Italian immigrants there. It has been
well said that no European people, and certainly not the Italians,
has any deeply rooted reason for hating Americans. Now that the
tide had started to turn against the European Axis both in Russia
and on Italy's doorstep in the Mediterranean, most of all after so
many specifically Italian defeats and losses, the Italo-German alli-
ance began to seem the unnatural, artificial thing which at bottom
it had always been. From industrial northern Italy riots in favor of
peace were reported.

La early August while rumors of secret Italian negotiations for
peace began to buzz loudly, the Axis position on the Etna line was
more and more closely beset. As we saw earlier in this chapter, the
(German grand strategy had changed from the offensive to a defen-
sive dedicated to gaining time and inflicting loss. For the German
Command Sicily was a mere delaying position, cut off from the